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A LETTER TO NMA 


Dear John, 

Enjoyed your article "Old and 
New Architecture . . Design Rela- 
tionship” (NMA May- June 78) 
concerning the hypocrisy found in 
many legislative historical districts. 
Having always held the belief that 
good design is a direct result of 
truth in the use of materials and 
truth in the expression of program | 
find that maintaining an historical 
image purely for the sake of the 
image (or is it for the sake of the 
tourists?) is a sham and an insult 
to the intelligence of the public. 

It would seem much more pala- 
table to allow designers the free- 
dom to interpret and adapt the his- 
torical styles of the past and hope- 
fully express the flayor and scale of 
those styles instead of requiring 
them to copy details out of some 
historical district’s code book, 

Your article pictured good ex- 
amples of the “‘interpretive/adap- 
tive“ and the copy“ points of view 
even though one need only scan 
the built environment for numerous 
other good examples. The Taos 
County Courthouse is a well done 
interpretation and adaptation of the 
visual form and scale of the pueblo. 
The Colonel Sanders, on the other 
hand, is an obvious fake and a slap 
in the face of the historical district 
that allowed it to happen. 

Please don't translate that last 
statement as a specific condemna- 
tion of the Santa Fe Review Board 
but as a jab in the side of Hysteri- 
cal Review Boards (no typo error 
intended) so that they might be 
more cognizant of the visual effect 
that they have on the built environ- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 
John C. Bland, AIA 
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Right from the start, masonr 
saves you money. Engineered load- 
bearing masonry construction, for ex- 
ample, can save up to 30% in initial costs 
over competitive structural frame 
systems. The masonry serves as both 
structure and enclosure while provid- 
ing a fire, sound and thermal barrier. 

New masonry technology, such 
as loadbearing masonry and masonry 
panels, can substantially reduce con- 


struction time, pees costly con- 
struction financing and permitting 
earlier occupancy. 

When completed, a masonry 
building will provide significant sav- 
ings in energy costs. Because of their 
mass, masonry walls can reduce en- 
ergy use all year long, lowering oper- 
ating costs and allowing the use of 
smaller and less expensive heating 
and cooling equipment. 


Finally, masonry walls save 
money throughout thelife of the build- 


ing because they require little main- 


tenance for care and cleaning. You 
save money from beginning to end. 

There are studies available 
which show just how much money 
masonry can save you. For free copies, 
write to us at the address below. 

When you build with masonry, you 
build for keeps. 


When masonry goes up, costs go down. 


The International 
Masonry Institute 


Suite 1001, 15th Street, N.W 
Wash D.C. 20005 
2 3-3908 
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A ZIP-RIB ROOF 
IS ENGINEERED LIKE NO 
OTHER METAL ROOF SYSTEM 
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Concealed anchor clips, no thru fasteners 
to cause leaks. Fewer— if any end laps. 
Here is a lightweight metal system ideal for both 
reroofing and new construction. 
Zip-Rib aluminum roofing and siding can be 
applied over spaced purlins or solid decking 
most types of field-installed insulation and 
in some cases, Over existing roofing 
On many roofs, Zip-Rib panels are 
applied in full ridge-to-eave lengths, with- 
out end laps. 

The exclusive Zip-Rib design is simple 
in principle and practice. A self-propelled 
zipper tool roll-forms the 2) panel ribs over 

pre-set clips anchored to the deck or purlins 

No through fasteners are used in anchoring Closure 

is positive, uniform and fast—up to 50 feet per minute 

The standing rib provides strength and loadbearing 

capability and allows thermal movement. Panels and clips 

used in the Zip-Rib system have been proved by air bag 
load testing, simulating actual roof load conditions 


And, the Zip-Rib System offers still more advantages: 

a Installation costs lower than other premium systems 

a Heat reflectivity of natural or white-painted panels. Choice 
of standard colors 


a Available in two widths— 12” or 16" (Zip-Rib 16 is designed 
for fully-supported deckina only.) 

= On-site fabrication of extra-long panels for large jobs 

a Can be applied on slopes as flat as " per foot 

a System also may be used for siding mansards or fascia 
for architectural continuity. 


See Sweets’ General Building or industrial Construction 

Files, Section 7. The Zip-Rib Roofing & Siding is installed 

only by contractor-erectors authorized by Kaiser Aluminum 

Write for complete technical data 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 

748 Kaiser Building, Oakland, CA 94643. 

Or telephone: 717/622-0257 (Pennsylvania) 
415/568-6730 (California). 


“US Patent Numbers 3.312.028, 3.555. 758 and 4.044.517 


AUTHORIZED DEALER & ERECTOR 
N. M. Contractor Licence No. 10016 
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A commitment to quali 


TOTAL VERSATILITY IN PRECAST CONCRETE 


Newport Office Building A three-story totally pre-cast con- 
David Werner - Architect crete structure at the Craddock 
Randy Holt - Engineer Complex on Yale SE, Albuquerque. 


Craddock Development - Owner 


Stanley Structures produces and erects a full range of precast pro- 
ducts for apartments, offices, warehouses, commercial and indus- 
trial buildings, including walls, floors and roofs. These products 
include twin tees, flat slabs, girders, beams, columns, stairs and 


wall panels. 
PP 1304 Menaul, N.E. 
Stanley Structures dd | P.O. Box 3855 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 87110 
(505) 345-567 1 
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LOUIS HESSELDEN, A. I. A. 


— Edna Heatherington Bergman 


The news of Louis Hesselden's death this March 
brought a shock of surprise even though he was in 
his eighties and had been ill for some time: that 
surprise which is really an unwillingness to accept 
a loss. Hesselden's death is a personal loss to those 
who knew and cared for him, and the conclusion 
of a career which reached from that now almost 
mythological period of *the Beaux Arts” into the 
times now revealing themselves to be “post-Modern.” 

He was born in 1895 in Oklahoma in his grand- 
mother’s home, but the Hesselden family was al- 
ready established in Albuquerque. His father, Wal- 
lace Hesselden, had come to the United States from 
England at the age of 18, and after a brief period 
as a miner in the middle west and in Colorado, 
moved to Las Vegas, New Mexico, with his friend 
Jack Strong, to take up carpentry. There he met and 
married Annie Peltier, whose family had come west 
in a covered wagon from Plattsburg, New York; 
soon deciding that Albuquerque was a more com- 
ing town than Las Vegas, the Hesseldens and the 
Strongs moved south. 

When I talked to him in late 1976 about his 
career and training, Hesselden said it began when 
he went to work with his father and older brother. 
He enjoyed designing the houses which they were 
building on speculation, and spoke with rueful pleas- 
ure of the lessons he learned as he stood by and 
listened to the comments of prospective buyers. 
His older brother Wallace continued in the con- 
tracting business and Louis, though his career was 
delayed by his service in the Army in World War I, 
studied for two years at the University and then 
set out for the University of Pennsylvania in 1924. 
He drove his car across the country, a real adven- 
ture at a time when daily blowouts and breakdowns 
were commonplace and paved roads were not. 

He studied at Pennsylvania under Paul Phillippe 
Cret, and after graduating in 1927 worked in Cret's 
office; he also attended the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 1930-31, but returned to Albuquerque 
because of the Depression and organized his own 
firm in 1932. Schools are some of his best known 
work, because for some twenty years, starting in 
1934, he was the architect of all the Albuquerque 
Public Schools. 

In the early twenties, architectural education 
was still following the traditions, both in ideals and 
in techniques, of the preceding century: Hesselden 
told me, “Of course, I had no background when I 
went to Pennsylvania. . . so I buried myself in the 
library—especially the current magazines: Architec- 
tural Forum, Architectural Record, Pencil Points . . . 
We got the publications from the Beaux Arts Insti- 
tute in Paris. That's where the ideas came from. A 
lot of them crazy, we used to think—but now they're 


Louis Hesselden, AIA, 1895-1978 
(photograph courtesy Mrs, Louis Hesselden) 


coming to be used.” The task of the architects of 
his generation was a formidable one. Between their 
Beaux-Arts education and the new ideas, old con- 
struction methods and the Depression, each indi- 
vidual had to find a new way, everyone was a pi- 
oneer. It was in the midst of his own struggle to 
integrate these disparate forces that Hesselden pro- 
duced some of his most attractive work, of which 
the Bandelier School of 1939 is perhaps the best 
example. 

The Second World War again interrupted Hessel- 
den's professional career, but was also the time of 
his marriage to Mary Lou Carney. He recalled the 
lessons of management and problem-solving he 
learned with the Seabees, and said of the post-war 
boom period, *we didn't have too much time for 
aesthetics.” Arthur Marshall, who was to work with 
Hesselden until his retirement in 1976, joined the 
firm after the war. They were soon caught up in 
the expansion which transformed Albuquerque from 
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Bernalillo County Courthouse, Albuquerque, as re- 
modelled 1964. From the west. (photo E. H. B.) 


Bandelier School, detail. (photo E. H. B.) 


Bandelier School, Albuquerque, 1939. 
cade (south). (photo E. H. B.) 


Entrance fa- 


a small city (population in 1950 was about 97,000) 
to an enormous suburb. 

His practicality and preference for the concrete 
helped Hesselden keep in touch with architectural 
styles as they changed. He believed in the simplifi- 
cation of forms, and admired the work of Eliel Saar- 
inen and Mies van der Rohe. He disapproved of 
floridity and drama in architecture, and when he 
talked with me returned constantly to the values 
of solidity of structure and functional problem-solv- 
ing. He pointed out the distinction between the user 
and the client, and brought out pictures of recent 
works which had caught his attention in the litera- 
ture: a renovation using a glass and metal exterior 
shell, and a large institutional building taking ad- 
vantage of a hillside site to preserve human scale 
and create an interesting articulation of masses. 

Louis Hesselden did not find it necessary to con- 
demn his teachers and their traditions, nor to take 
an embattled position against modernism. He looked 
at buildings to learn from them, and went on think- 
ing about how to make buildings serve human needs. 
And yet he felt a lack of resolution of the aesthetic 
problems presented by the revolution in styles which 
he had lived through, and encouraged me, as a be- 
ginner in the profession, in my own attempt to re- 
solve theoretical aesthetic issues: “I think it would 
be very interesting to do what youre doing, and 
try to find out what architecture’s all about.” Hes- 
selden was among those who lived through the rev- 
olution of modern architecture and who bore the 
costs of revolution. He did so with dignity and gen- 
erosity. E. H. B. 


Edna Heatherington Bergman interviewed Louis 
Hesselden in 1976 as part of her master’s thesis re- 
search. The interview summary, and discussions of 
a number of Hesselden’s school buildings and of Nob 
Hill Business Center (Albuquerque's first shopping 
center), are included in her thesis, “The Fate of 
Architectural Theory in Albuquerque, New Mexico: 
Buildings of Four Decades 1920-1960.” 


Bandelier School, West Wing. (photo E. H. B.) 
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The Gay-Wagner House: 
Hand-made Space. 


—by Agnesa Lufkin 


A preference for one architectural style over an 
other—Federal over Gre Revival or Georgian over 
Gothic —is a subjective matter, and an argument 
which could never be settled. Within a certain style 
however, a definitive case can often be made for the 
superiority of one structure over another. For this 
to be possible, of course, it is nec sssary that the char- 
acteristics of the mode be defined. D spite the re- 
mark attributed to Frank Lloyd Wright that “out- 
side the mission churches built by the padres, there 
is no architecture in New Mexico,”! the Pueblo Span- 
ish style has been studied, developed and admired 
sufficiently for it to include, by consensus, certain 
individual characteristics, Thus, there is a basis fc 
comparison of structures built within the mode, in- 
cluding residences. 

One residence which illustrates many of the best 
features of the Pueblo Spanish, or Santa Fe style 
is the Gay-Wagner house in Santa Fe. It is a par- 
ticularly good example of the adobe house as it 
was often built in the 1920s—by designers working 
from inspiration rather than from professional train- 
ing. If it has a somewhat picturesque “artisticness”, 
it is the legacy of the 1920 period, and has a paral- 
lel in the Spanish Colonial Revival houses of Cali- 
fornia and Florida. The designer here was Katherine 
Stinson Otero, a creative woman with a feeling for 
the New Mexican manner, but one who never spoke 
of herself as an “architect. 

The salient features of the order to which the 
Gay-Wagner house belongs are easily recognized. 
The Pueblo Spanish style has a distinctive appear- 
ance and plan. It is composed of a series of rec- 
tangular rooms, twelve to fifteen feet wide and vary- 
ing in length from ten to forty feet.“ The width of 
the rooms was based originally on the span of a mod- 
erate sized tree trunk, a number of which were the 
supporting members for the roof. These trunks— 

gas—remain an integral element in the design. 

lls are of mud and straw adobe bricks or of 
modern materials simulating the appearance. Ex- 
terior walls should be at least the thickness of two 
adobes, twenty inches, and preferably more.“ In- 
terior walls may be as little as ten inches, but should 
not be less: a standard 2x4 stud partition wall, al- 
though often used in contemporary “pueblo” houses, 
is not satisfactory visually. Traditionally, the adobe 
house had a linear plan, straight, L, U. or square 
in arrangement, with small outside openings and 
focusing on an interior patio. Modern adaptations, 
while retaining the linear feeling, often vary the 
angles to adapt to site, or simply for interest. Com- 
munication between rooms was afforded by the 
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portal, an open, covered porch. Few twentieth cen- 
tury houses lack an enclosed passage, but a builder 
striving for authenticity will still open his rooms onto 
a corridor along the patio.“ 

Detail of the original Pueblo Spanish houses was 
done by hand, of course; wood, perhaps carved; 
nichos sculpted into the thick walls for the display 
of objects of art or religion; openings and walls 
modeled by hand into soft, irregular curves; small, 
elliptical fireplaces set into corners, either the room's 
natural corner, or one formed by building a padrecito, 
a low, stepped wall at a right angle to the wall of 
the room. These features remain the hallmarks of 
the fine adobe. 

The overall mood has always been a disciplined 
informality. Rambling, but with a flowing continuity, 
the low, irregular lines and earth colors of the adobe 
house meld with its surroundings. Interiors are simple, 
but not stark; the warmth and interest of texture re- 
place fussy ornament. 

To this 300-year-old model, architects of the 
twentieth century have added stucco and indoor 
plumbing, while attempting, with varying degrees 
of success, to retain the charm of the original. The 
style does not have an uninterrupted history, how- 
ever, outside of the Indian pueblos. In 1900, accord- 
ing to Edgar Hewett, new construction in Santa Fe 
included almost no Pueblo Spanish building.? The 
revival of the fashion in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century started with public buildings: the 
Governors Palace renovation in Santa Fe, univer- 
sity structures in Albuquerque, the art museum and 
La Fonda in Santa Fe.* 

In domestic architecture, the Pueblo Spanish re- 
vival began in Santa Fe and Taos, and there it has 
principally remained. Starting around the turn of the 
century there evolved a small but vocal group of 
artists and archaeologists interested in preserving 
and sometimes copying, the style. Prominent in this 
group was Carlos Vierra, a New York sculptor and 
artist who, in 1904, had come to New Mexico for 
his health.” Vierra was typical of those who wanted 
to retain the building style in its archaeological pur- 
ity, an attitude which prevailed among the early en- 
thusiasts, but which gradually evolved during the 
twenties into a less rigorous discipline.” By the 
end of the decade, houses were being built which 
recalled the special beauty of the old style, but 
which accommodated contemporary ideas of com- 
fort and convenience. 

By 1929 several houses had been built in northern 
New Mexico blending Pueblo Spanish with modern 
demands. In Taos, Mabel Dodge Luhan had been 
building her enormous adobe hacienda for more than 
ten years, but it reflected the owners personality 
so strongly that it departed considerably from tradi- 
tion. John Gaw Meem was working in Santa Fe, and 
1929 saw the construction of two of his best houses, 
the Conkey and Proctor houses. By this time, nine 
years after his arrival in the city, Meem was using 
modern material, most importantly hollow tile in- 


stead of adobe, a substitute which could only sug- 
gest the original appearance." 

Closer to tradition, and therefore a better ex- 
ample of this phase of the revival, the artist-builder 
phase, is the Gay-Wagner house of 1929. Its designer, 
Katherine Stinson Otero, not only followed old ways 
in material but also in method. In addition, she ap- 
parently did not build, at least in this case, a looted 
house—one whose decorative features such as carved 
beams and corbels, shutters and doors, were remov- 
ed from older structures.'” 

Fortunately, the approach to the house has not 
changed in the almost fifty years since it was built. 
It is still at the end of a nameless dirt road that winds 
through pińon trees near the eastern edge of Santa 
Fe. From a little distance, the house is the color 
and about the shape of the small hills nearby, each 
rising modestly above the trees. Closer, the play of 
sunlight and shade almost makes the adobe walls 
disappear into the grove of pines, and the flagstones 
leading to the entrance do not disturb the natural 
composition of piñon cones and wild grass. 

The house follows the contours of the land, its 
rooms stepping down and up the wooded slope nat- 
urally, as they would have in the earliest adobes. 
The exterior trim is painted turquoise, but the accent 
is not obtrusive. The exterior walls measure thirty- 
eight to forty inches deep, a thickness of three or 
four adobes. This construction is apparent in both 
walls and parapet, which have the molded lines in- 
trinsic to genuine “mud.” 

If the artistic use of the site is happy, perhaps 
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the orientation is not so successful (See plan). The 
protected patio is on the northeast, but the morning 
sun is blocked by the hilltop behind it. Only the 
bedrooms and the end wall of the living room open 
to the southeast, the latter’s principal exposure fac- 
ing southwest. The beauty of these large openings 
on this side lies in the spectacular view, and also 
the slant of late afternoon sun across the floor of the 
living room. The view is somewhat blocked now by 
trees, and the two small terraces off the living room 
and library lie largely unused. Outdoor living, an 
intrinsic part of Santa Fe, has been pushed up to a 
new small terrace carved out of the hill at the back, 
convenient to an added summer kitchen. This ter- 
race affords an uninterrupted view of the Jemez 
Mountains against a backdrop of warmth-reflecting 
wall. 

The shortcomings of the orientation might be 
accounted for by the system Otero is said to have 
used.'5 She did not draw plans for the house, in- 
stead walked over the ground with her workmen, 
directing where the walls should be as the work 
progressed.'* Tony Luhan’s method, drawing an out- 
line on the ground with a stick, would be only slight- 
ly more restricting." 

Also attributable to this serial planning is an un- 
usual element in the layout, the two-level core hall. 
Ostensibly the designer had intended to have the 
dining room open into the living room with a short 
stairway between; but by the time she had worked 


SKETCH PLAN OF GAY-WAGNER HOUSE 
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her way around, building as she went, the dining 
room was offset, necessitating the hall." Whether 
this account is accurate or not is only a matter of 
historical interest as the hall adds to the spatial va- 
riety which is so important in this residence. 

In its basic plan, the house reflects the linear U 
shape. At the top of the U on the north is the sum- 
mer kitchen and portal, cut into the hill a full floor 
above the main part of the house, and forming the 
upper portion of the loop. At its floor level it is 
connected to the roof level of the laundry—originally 
a maid’s room—and the covered zaguan-like rear en- 
trance. The central segment of the scheme is formed 
by the bedrooms and the long hall into which they 
open, a hall open enough to suggest a portal. The 
west, lower, wing of the U is more than one room 
deep, and it is here that the plan, not uninterestingly, 
shows some confusion. Speculating that Otero start- 
ed with the living room and worked through the en- 
trance hall and bedroom wing, then came off the 
entrance hall for the kitchen, the problem becomes 
clear. 

The area which is now pantry and core hall, a 
logical position for the dining room, is less than ten 
feet wide—impossibly small. Following this line of 
reasoning, she solved the problem by creating a poly- 
gonal, skylit hall. From the living room, the hall rises 
twelve steps in two tiers providing, on its upper 
level, communication between pantry and dining 
room. The treatment is attractive, unexpected, and 
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The living room 


given the moderate scale of the house, not incon- 
venient. 

Otero would then have simply added the dining 
room at the end, and quite likely the library at the 
same time. The seemingly inexplicable angle of the 
library and dining room could then be explained by 
the generally non-conforming nature of second 
thoughts. 

Of course, there remains the possibility that the 
arrangement was intentional. The Santa Fe style 
invites and assimilates an apparently haphazard col- 
lection of spaces, and both the hall and library fune- 
tion well. The hall serves dramatically for circula- 
tion, and the library is secluded. 

The rest of the plan also functions well. The 
entrance and long halls join, affording access to each 
bedroom, the kitchen, and the living room from 
either front or rear entrance. In addition to its hall 
door, the kitchen opens to the patio. This entrance 
would conceivably serve for outdoor dining, though 
the development of the adjacent outdoor space does 
not accommodate such a use. The kitchen has been 
remodeled significantly, the fireplace added and more 
convenient provision made for storage and informal 
dining. 

Throughout the house, the relative proportions 
of the rooms correspond roughly to the proportions 
which would have been found in an early Spanish 
Colonial home. The bedrooms, library and dining 
room are generous, though not outstandingly so. The 
width of the portal-hall — five feet made to seem 
wider by its several openings—turns what would have 
been far too long a corridor into a pleasant passage. 
The entrance hall benefits from the wide openings 
into portal and living room, and in fact, is a small 
room in itself (9 x 14). 

Appropriately, the most impressive area is the 
living room, reflecting in its expansive dimensions, 


34x16, both the size and shape of a seignorial 
sala. 

Perhaps because this house does not turn in to- 
ward an important living patio, Otero departed fur- 
ther from the traditional distribution of doors and 
windows than many of her contemporaries. She used 
French doors in the living room and library, giving 
access to terraces, and augments them with large 
windows. The rest of the house also boasts a more 
generous fenestration than was usual. 19 

In detail, however, full advantage was taken of 
tradition. Except in the bedrooms and kitchen, vigas 
support ceilings of herringbone latias or split cedar. 
The wisps of straw visible between these members 
give a piquant testimonial to the genuine Indian- 
style roof of straw with dirt piled on it. This roof 
has subsequently been covered by a built-up roof, but 
the straw and dirt remain. In the living room, the 
vigas are supported by corbels of unusual design, 
their upper surfaces shaped to receive the vigas. The 
two flat-topped openings from the living room, to 
the library and entrance hall, are finished with thin 
saplings laid across the top of the passage, called 
savinos. 

Although the ceilings provide the largest surfaces 
of wood, it is this material which makes up all of the 
accents for the interior. Besides being dressed simply 
for window and door frames, it has been polished for 
window sills and carved for grilled doors. The rad- 
iators for the heating system are concealed behind 
simple grills or more intricately carved doors. These 
radiators in the living room are two feet off the floor 
because the heating system was installed level in- 
stead of following the contour of the land, but what 
might have been a disadvantage has been made an 
asset by the decorative doors. 

Of the seven fireplaces, the only one with a sug- 
gestion of a wood mantel is the large, 5 x 3, parallel 
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fireplace in the living room. Even here there is not 
a conventional mantelpiece, but a smoothly polished, 
rounded length of wood set into the adobe. There 
is no shelf for ornaments; the wood itself is the dark 
accent. The other fireplaces are elliptical Santa Fe 
style, that in the dining room built into a padrecito. 

Another use of stained and polished wood is in 
the floors of the library and bedrooms. These were 
originally painted brilliant shades of orange, yellow 
and turquoise. In addition to refinishing the floors, 
the present owner replaced “fake Mayan tile” steps 
with old bridge timbers.2? All floors which are in 
traffic areas are of tile or brick, either material a 
sympathetic recollection of the early look of hard- 
packed dirt floors, finished with clay and blood. 

Advantage was taken of the deep walls to carve 
out shelves for books and china, and nichos for dec- 
orative dolls and pottery. In the extremely deep re- 
veals of doors and windows is the most striking de- 
sign advantage of the more than three-foot walls. 
Here also is the evidence of handwork. The slope 
of the openings, both from outside casing to inside, 
and from lintel to sill, is irregular and marked. The 
window may start with a two foot outside casing and 
widen to four feet inside. The depth has been used 
variously for window seats or as shelves for display. 
In some cases, as in the library, the adobe sill is cov- 
ered by polished wood. 

For the French doors and the windows in living 
room and library, Otero provided unique glazing of 
small, square panes contained by lead bars. Another 
original design incorporated in the doors is found 
in the triple shutters. On this west exposure, these 
interior shutters were intended to control light and 
glare. Unfortunately, the idea was not worked out 
with enough flexibility, as the flanges prevent the 
upper sections being closed while the lower is open, 
a desirable adjustment for sun control. 

Along with Otero’s originality in plan and detail 
and her skillful use of local material and custom, she 
is impressive in her manipulation of space and plane. 
The Gay-Wagner house owes its excitement to rooms 
of different sizes and shapes, various ceiling heights 
and floor levels, wide and acute angles. 

The success of this residence cannot be attributed 
to any one element, but to the harmonious composi- 
tion of many: immensely thick walls; vigas expressed 
both interiorly and exteriorly; adaptation of the house 
form to the land it occupies; detail carefully, but not 
preciously, carried out; walls uniformly white inside, 
soft pink-brown outside; the feeling of easy propor- 
tion which gives serenity to each room and a flow 
of space throughout the house. The Gay-Wagner resi- 
dence is an example of the successful handling of 
ancient materials in ways both modern and tradition- 
al. It also is an expression of individual talent unre- 
stricted by rigorous architectural training. Perhaps 
her lack of professional strictures left Katherine Stin- 
son Otero free to build with her imagination as easily 
as with adobe. —A. L. 


Dining room fireplace looking towards the kitchen 
door. 


NOTES 

1. Harriet Kimbro, “An Artist Looks at Architecture”, 
New Mexico Architecture, Vol. 18, No. 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1976), 
pp. 10-12. 

2. The reason for designating it the “Gay-Wagner 
house” is that while it was built for Catherine Gay in 
1929, Ms. Sally Wagner has owned it since 1954, restoring 
it from an extremely run-down condition. 

(Continued page 18) 


From the living room looking into the library and 
through the arch leading to the dining room. 
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CHANGES IN ETHICAL STANDARDS b. That such disclosure shall not 
FOR ARCHITECTS relieve the member of the respon- 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF A. A. SETS sibility for the exercise of profes- 
sional judgment without partiality 


NEW GLUIOERINEN FOR ITE MEMBERS to the interests of any affected par- 


At the 1978 A. I. A. Convention E.S.4.1 Members should under- | ties, 
in Dallas were three major is- | take only that work which they are c. That during the course of the 
sues confronting the delegates to | competent to perform by reason of design construction process the 
the business meeting: whether | training, education, experience or terms of construction subcontracts 
A.LA. members could participate | association with other profession- and any other cost data shall be 
in design/build; whether A.LA. | als. 
members could advertise; and E.S.4.2 In the performance of 
whether continuing education | professional services, members 
might be a mandatory requirement | should not allow their own finan- 
of membership in the A.LA. or a | cial or other interests to affect the 


available for the owner's review. 

d. That during the course of the 
design/construction process the 
owner shall be fully informed of 
the cost and other consequences 


suggested concomitant of member- | exercise of independent profes- of any proposed change or substi- 
ship. sional judgment on behalf of their tution and shall approve such 
The issue of continuing educa- clients: change or substitution. 
tion was tabled for study. R.401 Members shall represent e. 
truthfully to their clients, prospec- R. 406 Members partcipating as 
THE ETHICAL RULES ON tive clients or employers their pro- | principals or employees in build- 
ADVERTISING fessional qualifications. ing contracting activities not in- 
i , R.402 Members shall not neg- | cluding the design of buildings, 
The changes in the ethical rules | Ject assignments entrusted to them. | or members employed in any other 
concerning advertising are: R.403 Members may engage in | aspect of the commerce or indus- 
Members shall not make exag- | construction management as pro- | try of building construction shall 
gerated, misleading, deceptive or | fessionals for professional compen- | do so subject to the following con- 
false statements or claims about | sation. ditions: 
their professional qualifications, R.404 Members engaging as a. That they comply with all 
experience or performance ” their professional consultants in design/ | relevant provisions of this code. 
brochures, correspondence, listings, | construction activities involving b. That references to profession- 


i e > a t= . . R * 
advertisements or other communi contractual relationships in which al training, credentials or AIA 


cations. i 
lont they are not directly employed by | membership shall not be used by 
Members may purchase digni- | the owner, shall exercise profes- | members Male employers or em- 


fied advertisements and listings in | sional judgment without partiality ployees to imply a professional re- 


newspapers, periodicals, director- | to the interests of any affected : j i i 
ies or other publications, indicat- parties y aps Te oe mislead 
1 + sa e . 
ing firm name, address, telephone R. 405 Members participating as — p F 
b ff, descripti f fields baad i my, : c. That the professional author- 
number, staff, description of fields | principals in design/construction ; 
ice i ic alifi s; aa s : ity and responsibility of the design 
of practice in which qualified, | activities involving contractual re- * p 
and availability and cost of basic lationships where compensation is architect be respected. 
services. Such advertisements shall | affected by profit or loss on labor R.407 Members shall not have 
adhere to the standards stated and materials furnished in the any significant financial or other 
above and shall not include testi- building process, shall do so sub- | interest, or accept any contribution 
monials, photographs or compar- | ject to the following conditions: or gift, not subject to the safe- 
ative references to other architects. a. That the owner receive a full guards in R.405, if these would 
THE ETHICAL RULES ON and timely written disclosure of | reasonably appear to compromise 
the existence of the member's con- | the members’ professional judg- 
DESIGN/BUILD AND i ; f 
CONTRACTING flict of interest and the elements | ment or prevent members from 
of this Code of Ethics and Profes- | serving the best interest of their 
The following shall replace, in | sional Conduct governing such | clients. 
its entirety, Canon 4 of the present | conflict. Full disclosure shall in- The convention delegates voted 
Code of Ethics and Professional | clude notice that the members | thatthe American Institute of Arch- 
Conduct: compensation will be affected by | itects adopts the above proposal 
E.S.4 Members of The Ameri- | profit or loss on labor and mater- | for changing the ethical standards 


can Institute of Architects should | ials furnished on the advice of | and rules and the final statement 
serve their clients competently and | the member and that the owner | of the Code of Ethics and Profes- 
exercise unprejudiced professional | may wish to obtain independent | sional Conduct of the Institute ef- 
judgment on their behalf. professional advice. fective July 1, 1978. 
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*. I 
Architect: Dick Waggoner & Associates 
Builder: Brackeen Construction Co. 


When architect Dick 

eat t Waggoner designed 

this 6,800 square-foot 

f ł i Roswell, New Mexico home, 
7 


his associate Tom Rodgers 
specified the fastest, toughest 


yet most cost- 
to hest efficient —joist in the 
UG. West. The TJI from 

Trus Joist. 


A major factor was time. 


Oist ln And the TJI allowed Brac- 


keen Construction to 

the West save a lot of it: accord- 

a ing to Tom Rodgers, 

it took just two hours to lay in the roof slope—unheard 
of with ordinary solid-sawn joists. 

The TJI has a wide nailing surface, yet its much 

lighter in weight than ordinary joists. And its about 


30% stronger. So the TJI works harder, but the trades- 
men don't. 


“Tt took just two hours to lay in the 
roof slope” 


The secret of the TJI's remarkable performance 
lies in its unique, patented design and a revolutionary 
new flange material called Micro- Lam! a laminated 
veneer lumber that's being acclaimed the most exciting 
new wood fiber development since plywood. 

If you'd like to know more about the fastest, 
toughest, most cost-efficient joist in the West, call us. 
We have a story you'll never forget 


In Albuquerque, call McGill Stephens, Inc 
300 Virginia SE, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87108 
Phone 505/265-5935 


In El Paso, call McGill Stephens, Inc. 
4100 Rio Bravo St., Suite 320, El Paso, Texas 79902 
Phone 915/544-4505 


@ TRUS JOIST CORPORATION 


612 CENTRAL S.W. 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 87102 


lors 


nter 


Easy-on interior paints, climate-designed 
exterior paints, color coordinated wall- 
coverings, industrial-technical coatings, 
and a complete selection of professional 
supplies and accessories. Since 1936. 


| THE COLOR COMPANY 


Albuquerque, N.M.: 

1214 San Pedro N.E., 9800 Montgomery N.E 
El Paso, Texas: 1324 Texas, 9054 Dyer, 
North Loop at Carolina, 

5937 North Mesa, 1848 Trawood 
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ALUMINUM SALES 

ARDE ENTR, SPECO 
— 
> 


OTH ER SPEC WRITERS This Spec-Data Sheet conforms 


to editorial śtyle prescribed by 
The Construction Specifications 
Institute. The manufacturer is re- 
sponsible for technical accuracy. 


The ten-point Spec-Data® format has 
been reproduced from Publications copy- 


f ALUMINUM 


righted by CSI, 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, 

and used by permission of The Con- SALES 
struction Specifications Institute, Inc., CORPORATIO N 
Washington, D. C. 20036 TZM ERAT 


P. O. BOX 6407 
ALBUQUERQUE, NM 87107 


SIH-diZ 


Electrically operated zipper tool roll-forms a 
ZIP-RIB** ALUMINUM uniform positive closure. itis self-propelled at 
ROOFING & SIDING Speeds up to 50 ft. per minute in either direc- 
i s RE tion on roofs or walls. 
Preformed aluminum roofing and siding 

panels that zip together mechanically over 
a concealed anchor system without 
through fasteners, and designed to allow 
thermal movement. Natural mill finish or 
fluorocarbon baked enamel colors. Non- 

insulated or insulated. 


AUTHORIZED DEALER 
AND ERECTOR 

N. M. Contractor 
Licence No. 10016 


— 


. ZETA 
D ct IBILOCIK iis Sena 
z (Quality Concrete Masonry Products 
and many allied building materials. 


Serving New Mexico and West Texas 
for over a quarter of a century. 


A 


P.O. Box 1633 P.O. Drawer FF Telephone 
Roswell, NM 88201 Las Cruces, NM 88001 El Paso 
505/622-1321 505/524-3633 915/532-9695 
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ALBUQUERQUE 
TESTING LABORATORY.... 
TO BE SURE! 


SUBSOIL INVESTIGATIONS 

PHYSICAL TESTING 

INSPECTION 

RESEARCH 

WELDING CERTIFICATION 

NUCLEAR DENSITY 

LABORATORY ANALYSIS AND 

EVALUATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
à MATERIALS 

ALL WORK DONE UNDER SUPERVISION OF REGISTERED 

PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


532 JEFFERSON, N. E. 
ALBUQUERQUE, NM 
P. 0. BOX 4101 
PHONE 255-8916 or 255-1322 


Congoleum 
FLOR-EVER' 


COMMERCIAL VINYL FLOORING 


T 


TRAVERTINE 


t 


Travertine is commercial flooring at its best..designed like no other floor 
to meet the changing commercial needs and demands, including virtually 
seamless installations in most applications. Here is a beautiful and delicate 
reproduction of a natural material reproduced as never before Travertine has 
a subdued background and a seamless tile effect that sets it apart from tra- 


ditional commercial flooring. Available in 9' and 12' widths and 12 color choices. 


125 DALE, S.E. 
P.O. BOX 25111, ALBUQUERQUE, NM 87125 


PHONE 877-5340 


NOTES: (continued from page 14) 


3. Interview with Richard Halford, Santa Fe, architect 
and friend of Ms. Otero, on November 28, 1977. 

4. Bainbridge Bunting, Taos Adobes (Santa Fe: Museum 
of New Mexico, 1964), p. 14. | 

5. Myrtle and Wilfred Stedman, Adobe Architecture 
(Santa Fe: Sunstone, 1975), pp. 30, 31. N 

6. Among twentieth century houses which still have 
open portals as passages are the first Brownell-Howland 
house built by John Gaw Meem, the Simms residence in 
Albuquerque, “Los Poblanos”, and the Lathrop house in 
Santa Fe, both also by Meem. 

7. Edgar Hewett, “Santa Fe in 1926” Papers of the 
School of American Archeology, No. 39 (Washington, D.C.: 
Archeological Institute of America, 1917), p. 11. 

8. Bainbridge Bunting, Early Architecture in New Mex- 
ico (Albuquerque: Univ. of New Mexico, 1976), pp. 109, 
112. 

9. John McNary, John Gaw Meem: A Study, Unpublish- 
ed Master’s Thesis, Univ. of New Mexico, May, 1977. The 
information on Carlos Vierra was taken from this thesis. 

10. McNary. 

11. Information on John Gaw Meem is from the Meem 
Collection, Univ. of New Mexico and the summary of 
Meem’s early development by McNary. 

12. In the files of the Meem Collection there are many 
references to old wood beams, doors, etc., which were 
used in new houses. Notable in this respect was the 
Amelia Hollenback house. In an interview with the pres- 
ent owner of the Gay-Wagner house, Ms. Sally Wagner, 
November 19, 1977, she said the double doors on the sum- 
mer kitchen portal were the only old ones that she was 
aware of. 

13. Ms. Wagner said she felt the house was turned ex- 
actly wrong because of the poor position of the inner 
patio. 

14. The patio on the south which appears on the plan 
was added by Wagner and is used for her six dogs. 

15. Wagner interview. 

16. As far as can be determined, there was not at the 
time of building, nor at any time until the author’s ef- 
forts, any attempt to draw the plan of the house. No claim 
is made for the accompanying sketch plan other than 
that it is, hopefully, correct in primary areas. 

17. Mabel Dodge Luhan, Edge of Taos Desert (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937), p. 244. 

18. This is the theory Ms. Wagner has heard. 

19. Stedman, p. 7. “The massive quality of Santa Fe 
Style can easily be lost by the use of too many or too 
large openings,” etc. 

20. Ms. Wagner said she was often asked if she was 
not troubled by bugs coming out of such a ceiling, but 
that she had never seen any. 

21. These are Ms. Wagner’s words. 
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LOOK TO SUNENCO 


MAXIMUM USE OF THE SUN 
THROUGH 
MAXIMUM USE OF TECHNOLOGY 


For Details Write 


SUNENCO 
P.O. BOX 485 
LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO 88001 


LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


AN es 


e 
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HAVE YOU USED S-G II LATELY? 
A GREAT NEW PRODUCT. LET US PROVE IT. 


NEW SPECTRA-GLAZE” I 
Satin-gloss masonry units 
are AMAZINGLY EASY 

TO CLEAN DOWN, CLEAN 
AND KEEP CLEAN! 


O Build & finish in one operation. Thru-wall, load-bearing units 
eliminate expense of back-up wall. 

O Permanent, sanitary, factory finish. Low maintenance. No refurbishing 
ever! 

O Cannot peel or blister. Impervious to moisture, even steam cleaning. 


O Resistant to chemicals—acids, bases, petro-chemicals, etc. 


O Meets Fed. Spec. SS-C-621b for pre-faced, concrete masonry units. 

O Excellent U-Factors. O Job-site delivery. 

O Plain, sculptured & design faces. 48 standard colors. © 4.4/bu in 
SWEET'S. 


PG PS 


za 
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countries by THE BURNS 8 RUSSELL CO 


STRUCTURAL GLAZED CONCRETE BLOCK WALLS 


FEATHERLITE BLOCK CO., Box 489, Lubbock, TX 79408 806/763-8202 
FEATHERLITE BUILDING PRODUCTS CO., Box 9977, El Paso, TX 79990 915/859-9171 
CREGO BLOCK CO., INC., 6026 2nd St. NW, Albuquerque NM 87107 505/344-3475 


TALAVERA TILE 


Handmade in Mexico, Talavera tiles 
are available in dozens of designs, or 
in solid colors. They're perfect for 
countertops, bathrooms, sunken tubs, 
arches, accent panels, or any use your 
imagination can devise. There are also 
Talavera house number tiles, tiles 
with fruit and vegetable patterns, 
Talavera washbasins and accessory 
tiles, and terra cotta pavers and roof- 
ing tiles available. They are uniquely 
attractive . and truly reflect the 
beauty of New Mexico architecture. 
Write or come by for our Talavera 
brochure 


Artesanos Imports Co. 


222 Galisteo Street * (505) 983-5563 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
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NORTH TOWNE PLAZA 
ACADEMY 8 WYOMING N. E., ALBUQUERQUE 


Hydro Conduit Corporation produced twenty 
precast tapered columns of warmtone cement 
with exposed aggregates, which were used 
in the beautiful North Towne Plaza complex. 


Owner & Contractor: Dale Bellamah Corp. 

Architect: Jorge de la Torre 

Structural Engineer: MacCornack & Burns Consulting 
Engineers, A Boyle Engineering Corp Subsidiary 

Mechanical Engineer: Marcello Giomi 

Electrical Engineer: Zerwer Engineering 


/ HYDRO CONDUIT CORPORATION 


L 2800 SECOND STREET, SW PHONE 247-3726 
— ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 87103 


